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IN ELIJAH'S COUNTRY. 



By Shailer Mathews, 
The University of Chicago. 



The traveler from Jerusalem to Jericho, perhaps an hour 
after he has passed the khan of the Good Samaritan, comes 
suddenly to a turn in the road from which he looks down into 
the precipitous wady Kelt, deep within which he may perhaps 
catch glimpses of a little brook. If his guide is more in his 
service than in that of the blackmailing Bedouin, he will turn 
sharply to the left, and, after dismounting, since the path is 
impracticable for riding, will follow the rough, steep path along 
the side of the hill down into the valley. By popular consent 
the wady is identified with the brook Cherith, by whose sides 
Elijah was hidden while Jezebel seemed all but successful in 
extirpating the religion of Jehovah. The identification may be 
groundless, but, as one creeps down its steep banks, along and 
under the two conduits that once carried water to the palaces 
of Jericho, until at last he rests beneath the trees by the side of 
the brook, it is not difficult to understand how it arose. Shut 
in by precipices rising to hundreds of feet, with hermits of all 
nations living in little huts perched halfway up the cliffs, the 
ancient monastery of St. George clinging like the houses of 
Amalfi to its rocky sides, the wady is utterly remote from the 
world that lives beyond its hills, and the natural retreat of 
all those who seek religious seclusion. Even in these days of 
tourist bands its stillness is seldom broken, except by the sound 
of fagots thrown over the cliffs to be used in some charcoal 
oven or limekiln, or by the flight of the wild pigeons that nest 
in thousands in its caves. The ride along the path that skirts 
its farther cliff is one not soon to be forgotten. Sudden breaks 
and turns swing one out over the edge of the rough trail ; steep 
ascents and steeper descents test alike horse and rider, while 
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every sense is alive to the beauty and awfulness of the canon 
itself. If it be not the brook Cherith, it is at least a worthy 
rival. 

A short ride from where the wady Kelt finally opens into 
the great valley of the Jordan there is a beautiful spring and 




ELISHA'S FOUNTAIN 



pool, Ain cs Sultan, or, as it is better known, Elisha's Fountain. 
Its warm waters, tradition says, the prophet healed with salt 
(2 Kgs. 2: 19-22), and, however that may have been, it is the 
favorite camping spot of travelers, whose native attendants 
can generally be seen bathing within it. Although anything 
like certainty is, of course, out of the question, it was doubtless 
somewhere in this vicinity that the two prophets came down 
from the hills on their sad journey across Jordan to find Eli- 
jah one last solitude in which to die. 

Yet, after all', the country that was properly Elijah's was not 
this of shadowy identification, nor the upper Jordan valley 
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where he called young Elisha to be his successor, nor Beer-Sheba 
where he lay in hiding, nor yet that region beyond Jordan from 
which he so suddenly appeared and toward which at last his 
steps led him, a man marked by death ; but rather the hills and 
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MODERN BETHEL 



valleys of the northern kingdom and its frontiers toward Tyre 
and Sidon. It was at Bethel, just on its southern border, that he 
visited the schools of the prophets that sprang up under his 
influence, while from its woods came the two bears fierce to 
avenge the insult paid his successor. But the Betin of today 
suggests little of the Bethel of the prophets. Its huge reser- 
voir is hardly more than a pasture, and even its noble fountain 
seems to be but a public bath for the fellaheen. In the midst 
of its hovels there are a few traces of some Crusader's building, 
and just north of the present village there is a curious group of 
great stones that may preserve a recollection of the days 
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when its hill was a sacred place for the inhabitants of the neigh- 
boring valleys, and the worship of Jehovah was as much hid in 
the future as America. 

A couple of days' journey north of Betin lies Zerin, the 




JEZREEL (ZERIN) 



site of Jezreel, the city of Ahab and Jezebel. Somewhat like 
Samaria, the capital it replaced (or at least rivaled), Jezreel 
was . built upon a hill. It rose from the midst of the great 
plain of Esdraelon, that "most secular place in sacred history," 
most strategic in its location. Behind it ran the valley of 
Jezreel straight to Bethshan, whose acropolis could be seen 
against the hills of Moab. On either side Esdraelon swept out 
in great bays toward Tabor and the mountains of Gilboa, while 
straight before the city were the range of Carmel and the sea 
with its friendly ports. Here, in the very center of commer- 
cial activity, where the roads from Damascus and Egypt* Judea 
and the trans-Jordanic lands, crossed each other, the crag of 
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Jezreel was easily in touch with Ahab's heathen allies. Yet a 
crag it hardly seems, as one forces his horse up among the 
mud hovels and mud bakehouses, filled with the smoke of their 
disgusting fuel, toward the tower that here, as on every 




MOUNT CARMEL 

strategic spot in Palestine, tells of the energy of the Crusader. 
Doubtless on the southern slope, composed now of the debris of 
the succession of cities that have covered the hill, was the vine- 
yard which Naboth owned, and where Joram fell by the hand of 
Jehu. On the eastern slope there are a few ancient wine presses, 
but beyond them, notwithstanding the tradition that sees the 
ruins of Ahab's palace in the Crusader's tower, there is nothing 
to remind us of the second bloody capital of Israel. 1 The 

1 Smith, Historical Geography, 357 //, holds that all references to Jezreel before 
1 Kgs. 18:45, 46 refer to the plain rather than the city. It is likely that the earlier 
references do refer to the plain, but the custom of naming plains from the town to 
which they belong, together with the obvious importance of the hill, make it probable 
that the city was not named, but rebuilt, by Ahab. 
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northern side, however, still preserves the almost precipitous 
front of Ahab's day, though the road that has been cut along it 
can hardly be more ancient than Roman times, and very possibly 
dates only from the time of the tower. 




SAREPTA (SARFEND) 



The road to Carmel over which, after the bloody afternoon 
by Kishon, Ahab drove back through the rain to Jezreel, with 
Elijah running before him like a sazs, doubtless followed nearly the 
same direction as the path that today branches from the road to 
Nazareth, almost at the spot where Napoleon defeated the Turks, 
away toward Lejjun, the ancient Megiddo, and then skirts the 
foot of Carmel to run close by the bed of Kishon to Haifa. From 
every hill about the ruins of the ancient capital one gets clear 
views of the great ridge that should have joined Samaria with 
Galilee, but which has been bent away, a wave of mountain 
cresting as it meets the Mediterranean. It is a striking high- 
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land, crowned with its convent and clothed with vineyards and 
gardens, and one easily understands how from prehistoric days it 
has been a "mount of God." There Jehovah and Baal had each 
his altar. For Elijah to summon Israel thither to witness a 
final struggle between rival religions was but to follow along the 
line of the faith and worship of centuries. 

Just where the religious duel was fought, or where the spot 
where the prophet waited for news of the small cloud to rise 
out of the sea, has long been forgotten. Tradition has, indeed, 
its sites, as it has also a spot for the massacre of the priests of 
Baal. But one cares little for such identifications, possible as 
they may be. The imagination that reconstructs biblical his- 
tory is hindered by the anachronism of chapel and monument. 
One sees surely only the mountain itself as it thrusts itself out 
from the hills of Samaria, with its noble panorama of sea and 
mountain and plain, and, like all of this strange land, with its 
memory of Greek and Persian, Hebrew and Roman, Turk and 
Frenchman. 

North of Carmel, on a promontory halfway between Tyre 
and Sidon, is the little village of Sarfend, which marks the site 
of Sarepta, or Zarepath, where Elijah lived through the years 
of famine in the home of the widow. Along the shore are 
traces of the ancient city, and a Moslem wely marks the site of 
the crusader's chapel that in its turn marked the spot where the 
prophet lived and wrought his miracles. Here one comes 
upon the Moslem saint, however, rather than the Hebrew seer. 
Within the wely there is no tomb, but an empty recess covered 
by a curtain. For the Mohammedans hold that Elijah is not 
dead, but " flies round and round the world," and once a week, 
on Thursday nights, he returns to this little wely, filling it with 
such light that no one dares enter. 

And in this borderland of faith and superstition Elijah, as 
beyond Jordan, vanishes. 



